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Needed Legislation in Child Care 


By Joseph P. Byers, Gen’l Sec'y State Charities Aid and Prison Reform 


Association of N. J. 
(Abstract) 


V. H. Lockwood, in his “Childhood’s Bill of Rights,” declares that 

“Every child has the inalienable right: 

To be born right. 

To be loved. 

To have his individuality respected. 

To be trained wisely in body, mind and spirit. 

To be protected from evil persons and influences. 

To have a fair chance in life.” 

These rights we are endeavoring to secure or safeguard by legislation. 

We seek to protect children from the blight of ignorance through compul- 
sory education laws; from cruelty by societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to children; from sickness and death by pure food laws, open-air schools, 
a medical inspection of school children that is extending its work into 
the homes through the agency of the school nurse; laws controlling the 
erection of tenements, the sanitation of the city, the schools, the shop and 
the home, public playgrounds and public baths; from neglect, through the 
agency of day nurseries, district nurses, children’s homes, aid and home- 
finding societies ; from injustice, through the children’s courts and child labor 
laws; from inherited weakness or disease, by the restriction of marriage of 
those who, by reason of mental deficiency, are unfitted for parenthood. If 
we ask “why are these things,” the answer is found in the desire to give to 
our children and succeeding generations larger opportunities for useful- 
ness. We are in the grip of the law of evolution which may take somewhat 
from our credit as philanthropists. 
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The child in a large sense belongs to the State! More and more this 
fact is made to appear in our legislation. It is the State that educates 
him, provides him with school books and sometimes with clothing, supplies 
him with playgrounds, supervises his health, prevents him from becoming 
a wage-earner before he is physically and educationally competent, locks 
him up in an institution instead of his parents if he is bad or neglected, 
feeds him if he is anemic; in short, does nearly everything for him that 
delinquent, ignorant and indifferent parents will not or cannot do. The law 
being no respecter of persons can, of course, make no exception in the 
cases of parents who are not ignorant, indifferent or delinquent. There 
are still, I believe, quite a number of parents of this class. We do need 
a law, however, or some other agency that will punish delinquent parents, 
educate those who are ignorant and greatly stimulate the indifferent ones. 
A partial but very efficient remedy would be found in holding parents 
financially responsible for the institutional care and training of children 
who by reason of lax home discipline or parental ignorance or indiffer- 
ence offend against the laws, and for the depredations committed by their 
children. Parents who encourage or knowingly permit their children to 
beg or steal ought to be themselves held as the principals and should 
have their children taken from them. 

Parents and school teachers should be instructed in sex hygiene and 
in the art of imparting that information to their children. No teacher 
in our public schools should be ignorant of the habits and vices of both 
loys and girls. The sex question is present in every school room. It may 
not be just the thing to discuss openly, although I think it is, but whatever 
your feelings are on the subject, the question is there. It is for us to 
decide whether it shall be handled intelligently or left to the children to 
solve for themselves in their own way. It is certain to be one way or the 
other. 

The work of the school physician is second in importance to that of 
the trained nurse who works under his direction. She, the nurse, may 
become an important medium for the instruction of ignorant parents. The 
physician in the schools may be a valuable agent for the instruction of 
teachers and parents in sex hygiene. Through their agency the schools 
may reach the parents and the home as well as the children with an uplift- 
ing force beyond value. Every Board of Education should have one or 
more school physicians and every school physician should have a staff of 
one or more trained school nurses. The present law is mandatory upon 
Boards‘of Education as regards the appointment of a physician; yet there 
are in the neighborhool of thirty-five and possibly more Boards that have 
so far refused or neglected to comply with it. These exceptions are found, 
as a rule, in the smaller districts. The control of this is in the hands of 
the State Department through their authority to withhold State funds 
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until the law is complied with. 

The State makes provision for its insane on the basis, approximately, 
of one bed for each 500 of population. If as a result of the work of the 
school physician and school nurse there is an increase in mental and physical 
strength, and the question of morals is clarified and simplified, there might 
reasonably be expected in after life a greater resistance to the influences 
that now tend to populate our insane hospitals and other institutions for 
incompetents. 

We do not know to what extent early neglect, disregard of the laws 
of health, sexual vices and other bad habits in the young are responsible for 
mental collapse in later life. That they are large contributing causes is 
certain. The work of the school nurse and physician undoubtedly lessens 
these dangers. If this is true, then while we are developing one insane per- 
son in each 500 or less of population we should do no less and provide at 
least one nurse for each 500 children. There should be no question, how- 
ever, of pro-rating these nurses, but rather of providing enough of them to 
do efficiently all that their opportunities for usefulness demand. 

Parental ignorance is the chief cause of infant mortality. Children do 
not die by intention of parents, but rather from a lack of intelligent atten- 
tion. In 1909 the daily average death rate in New Jersey was 100, 
a death every 14 minutes, day and night, the year round. Twenty-one of 
these 100 daily deaths were of children under 1 year of age; and five in 
each hundred were of children between 1 and 2 years.. Twenty-six, 
more than one-fourth, in every 100 daily deaths, were of children under 2 
years of age. Authorities estimate that from 50 to 70 per cent. of this child 
mortality is preventable. We are only beginning to find the means of pre- 
vention in the education of the mothers, improved housing conditions, in 
pure and clean milk, in cleanliness, air and sunshine. We have been making 
a great to-do over the havoc wrought by tuberculosis. We are appalled 
at the ravages of the White Plague. In 1909 tuberculosis in all its forms 
was responsible for 4,301 deaths in the State. More than twice this num- 
ber of children under 2 years, 9,466, died in the same period. If only half 
of these deaths were preventable, a low estimate, then for each death from 
tuberculosis there was a corresponding and preventable death of a child, 
with 432 extra children thrown in for good measure. 

It would be fine if we could remedy all this by legislation: 

“Be it enacted” that all children have a right to be well born and cared 
for; that they must be immunized and sterilized; that their mothers shall 
not overfeed or underfeed them; that their homes shall be kept clean; that 
their food shall be as nature intended, if possible, or failing in this, that its 
production and preparation shall be safeguarded from harmful germs; 
that thetr nurses and physicians shall be specialists in the business of safe- 
guarding the health and happiness of babies; that each community shall 
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take a just pride in the number, health and happiness of its children. We 
would most of us advocate such a law if by its mere fiat the end could be 
accomplished. But laws must have not only a basis in common sense but 
in an intelligent interest on the part of those who live under them. The 
successful campaign waged against tuberculosis is due to advertising. The 
same methods applied to the question of infant mortality will beyond ques- 
tion very largely solve that problem. 

Special provision is a recognized need for subnormal and abnormal 
children. Perhaps in a majority of cases the normal balance can be restored 
or established through such agencies as the open-air schools, special classes 
and medical inspection. When these agencies fail there is still hope for fav- 
orable results through specialized institutional care. For the hopelessly de- 
fective there is but one solution and that is permanent custody by the 
State. This is the only safe warrant against reproduction, as it is the surest 
guarantee against their neglect, their criminal acts, and the distress they 
cause in their homes. 

Prof. Johnstone, of Vineland, estimates that three per cent. of all the 
children of school age in New Jersey are of weakened mentality. Assuming 
the correctness of this estimate there are between 12,000 and 13,000 child- 
ren in the State who ought to be in special schools, or receiving elsewhere 
specialized training. The establishment of these schools and the training of 
teachers who shall take charge of them is a present imperative need. The 
larger cities are already acting, but there is a proportionate need in the 
smaller towns and rural districts. Saddest cases of all are those most pitia- 
ble of God’s creatures, the children who must live their alloted time in men- 
tal darkness. These we are prone to turn from with a shudder of sympathy 
or of loathing. They offend the eye, they depress the mind, therefore we 
will not see or think about them, or we will exercise our sympathy for them 
and their parents, if at all, at long range. But these children exist, hun- 
dreds of them. Prof. Johnstone has a few at Vineland. He can tell you 
of hundreds of others that are crushing with a fearful load many, many 
homes. The imbecile and idiotic, the minus children that are in New Jersey 
homes are there because of the failure of the State, that means our failure, 
to make suitable provision for them elsewhere. Oh, yes! there are a few 
more of them in our insane hospitals—how they got there, and why, it is 
useless to ask—they are there! And they have no business there! Others 
are in the almshouse—how many nobody knows, yet. If the condition 
of these children and the horrible sufferings and sacrifices of parents could 
be brought home to the people of the State, another Legislature would 
not adjourn without making provision for an institution dedicated to the 
children who can never grow up. 

In conclusion let me say that our greatest need, after all, is not so 
much additional legislation as it is education—education in the laws of 
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heredity, of health, of morality. It is ignorance and disregard of these 
laws that have made necessary legislative acts whereby we attempt to 
compel attention to them. It is by the visible and immediate penalties of 
man-made laws that we endeavor to lessen or escape from the often in- 
visible and remote penalties visited “unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion” upon those who violate the higher and immutable laws of God. 





Children Should be Formed Not Reformed 


By Alice Morrison Nash 


If parents of atypical children could only see their children as they 
really are; could recognize early in the lives of their children the pecu- 
liarities which make them different from other children and then could 
realize the needs, the burden would be lifted from many a home. 

“Early in their lives,” is the thought which I wish to impress upon 
you. In so doing, lest you forget, I repeat, “Children should be formed, 
not re-formed.” 

One of the greatest drawbacks in the training and development of 


defective children, especially the borderline cases, is that they are formed 
in the public school, in the street or in the too lenient home before being 


placed in the proper school or institution. 

After a child has reached the age of sixteen to twenty, there is 
very little possibility of such child improving along intellectual lines—we 
may teach him to a certain degree, along strictly industrial lines, but the 
time is passed for beginning further development mentally or for fine dis- 
criminations manually. 

It is quite a customary thing for parents to bring to us a boy of, say 
twenty, and say to us, “We want Willie to write better, he’s terrible in 
numbers, and if he could only learn to spell a little better, we would be so 
thankful.” 

The Superintendent, wise in experience with such parents, usually 
ignores such requests and tries to tell them of our industrial plant. They 
say, “O yes, we understand, but what we want is for Willie to improve in 
his school work; he can do all of the other kind of work at home.” 

Picture our problem. A boy who has attended public and private 
school for the greater part of his life, has started in, we will say, at six and 
has gone until he is sixteen years old and has been then the grown up care 
of the home for five years until he is now 21 years of age. In these five 
years, since leaving school, he has either gone from one trouble into an- 
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other, or has been the spoiled, petted darling of the home, until he is 
beyond the control of his loving parents. And then we get such a boy 
with the request that we perform miracles. 

On the other hand, when Willie first started to school at six, he 
was unable to keep up with his class, failed, spent the next year in the 
same room, still unable to fill all requirements for promotion and was 
again left behind and so another year passed and Willie was then eight 
years old and was barely able to keep up with the six year class. Be- 
sides these drawbacks, inability to keep up to his grade, his peculiarly 
shaped head, poor control of his hands, and stupidity at the critical 
moment in the game—won for him from his fellow schoolmates, the 
name of “fool,” “a dunce,” “stupid.” 

Now this was the moment, the time when his parents should have 
understood Willie and should have placed him where he would have 
received such training as would have fitted him for future usefulness— 
but as usual his parents did not really look into his case seriously until 
he was grown up and in trouble. 

Is it not strange that parents do not realize the needs of their children, 
until society, a stranger or the law, forces upon them the truth? 

While training cannot restore feeble minded children to normality, it 
will come much nearer to doing so, if teachers and trainers may have the 
material to work upon, while it is still in the plastic state, rather than wait- 
ing until it has become hardened. It is true, Willie could not have been 
made a normal boy, even if he had entered at eight years of age, but we 
surely could have done much more toward making a useful, happy con- 
tented boy, than we can now. Willie is formed. 

I have used this little story of Willie to illustrate my point. The fol- 
lowing is a true story of a boy here in our institution today. 

Peter — , now 21 years of age, has been with us about one year. 
Is a High Grade Moron. He was ill from time he was one year old until 
three and one-half; nearly recovered,; was taken sick again and continued 
to be so until he was about six years old; was then sent to kindergarten 
and to public school; was promoted from room to room, doubtless pro- 
moted because his parents were influential people in the town and the 
teachers tired of him, until he finally pulled through the grammar school, 
but beyond this he failed utterly in every school in which he was placed 
and in every kind of work which he attempted, until when he had reached 
the age of twenty, his mother was a positive wreck and his entire family 
slaves to his every whim. He had no appreciation of money. The spend- 
ing of $5.00 meant no more to him than the spending of 5 cents. He 
learned no end of vices, stayed out late nights, unless looked after con- 
stantly by some one who was employed to attend him; was in love with 
a girl or two and so it went. 
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After trying repeatedly to find a suitable school for Peter, it was 
decided to send him to us. 

He came, and after a time fitted into our Institution routine. But 
I can assure you it has taken months of hard lessons and training and 
many a sacrifice, both for the Institution and for him, for Peter to be 
sufficiently re-formed for us to even think of training him. 

Twenty years of habits can not be undone and redone in one year. 
This would be impossible even with normals; many times less with ab- 
normals. Could Peter have come to us or have been placed in the right 
school of specialized training when he was eight or nine years old, at a 
time when his mind was receptive he could have gained that which it will 
now be impossible for him ever to gain. His mental development today 
is that of a twelve-year-old boy, yet he has just enough of the things he 
ought not to have to make him dissatisfied with the life he should have. 
He is nine years behind—nine years lacking in judgment and reason—a 
handsome, weak, wavering, spoiled, dissatisfied, feeble-minded boy, men- 
tally twelve years old yet twenty years old in actual years and in many 
experiences. 

He might have been a handsome, satisfied, well trained, well behaved, 
helpful, feeble minded boy of twenty with mental age and worldly know- 
ledge of a boy of twelve. 

Was it not, is it not, cruel to leave such a boy untrained so long? 
Cruel to the boy, cruel to his family and cruel to society? 

This is only one of hundreds of such cases. In fact as many of our 
records show, this is one of the mildest of those in our school today. 
Usually some disturbance or outbreak in these years, twelve to twenty, 
has been the real cause of their being brought to us, the educational part 
being a minor consideration until they are placed. 

Space does not permit the citing of more of these cases and it is 
hardly necessary. 

My real object in writing this is to induce the parents of defective 
children to recognize their duty early; indeed, to have every parent ask: 

Do I really know the condition of my child? 

Do I understand whether my child is defective, backward, up to the 
normal or in advance of the average? 

Am I ready to give my child just what it needs, even if it is not quite 
normal ? 

Am I detracting from my child’s chances for advancement? 

Shall I continue to put off action in this matter vainly hoping that 
my child “will outgrow it,” or shall I act at once and find out what to do 
and how to do it? 
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The Boy and the Jail 


Out of Camden jail there came, on Friday night, the bitterest of all 
cries, the weird shriek of a broken-hearted child. 

It was not heard by corporal ears, for in the agony of grief that child 
smothered his wail, lest he be saved to life more cruel than death. Yet to 
the conscience of Camden and New Jersey and Pennsylvania and the entire 
United States that cry goes echoing through the halls of the imagination 
like an accusing spirit. 

Childhood is the time of natural happiness. So strong is the impulse 
for joy in the young human animal that it rises above all the common vicissi- 
tudes, and masters even hunger and cold if they be not too persistent and 
debilitating. And yet in Camden jail a boy of 14 found life so terrible that 
he hanged himself to his cell door. 

He is dead, but the tragic agony that burst his heart lives in those of 
his parents, bowed under the double disgrace and sorrow. And all because 
an American community is so barbarous that it locks up a 14-year-old 
child with the degenerates who infest that most barbaric of all modern 
public institutions, the American county jail. 

We have no plea to make in abatement for this boy, Robert Layton. 
He was old enough to know right from wrong. He had committed a rob- 
bery, breaking into a slot meter to steal. It was the right, indeed it was 
the duty, of the community to bring the corrective power of the law to 
bear upon him. 

Instead of that it brought its destructive power. Instead of setting 
about to reclaim him to society, to bring him into the way of useful citizen- 
ship, it proceeded to make a hardened criminal of what had heretofore at 
worst been only a thoughtless or willful child. 

He frustrated the law in this purpose, but it cost him his life. 

The newspaper reports say that his family were respectable people. 
We take it that this means law-abiding, honest people. The boy had evi- 
dently been taught the value of a good name and self-respect. He felt 
that he had brought disgrace on his family. 

“He talked to the crime-hardened youths. They told him he was 
likely to go to state’s prison for many years.” With the diabolical humor 
of their class they played upon his fears, and he hanged himself to end it all. 

“He talked to the crime-hardened youths.” In that one phrase is the 
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whole blistering indictment of a community which would put a boy in a 
county jail. Among the penologists of the enlightened world, in England, 
France, Germany, Hungary—yes, in Russia and China—the American 
county jails are notorious as villainous institutions, crime factories, pro- 
moters of degeneracy, perverters of youth. 

At the recent International Prison Congress, held in Washington, Sir 
Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, head of the British prison system, was a friendly 
critic, who lavished praise on American reformatories and state prisons, of 
which our own Eastern Penitentiary, under Warden McKenty and the new 
board, is a notable example. But Sir Evelyn turned a withering denuncia- 
tion on our county jails. 

“These institutions,” he said, “are one hundred vears behind prisons of 
corresponding grade in Europe.” Complimenting the higher penal institu- 
tions of America and our devoted men and women working to solve the 
problems of criminology, he said: 

“All their good work is offset by the results of your county jails. 
There petty offenders are locked up with hardened criminals. Young and 
old are herded together. Men and mere boys awaiting trial and, in many 
instances innocent of any offenses, are thrown in with those of vicious 
tendencies, taught to be criminals and started on the road to degeneracy.” 

Philadelphia Korth American 


Honest Bill and the Truant Officer 


By Miss Martin 
A TRUE STORY 


Bill Smith was a vexatious truant. 

Mr. Parsons was a wise, patient truant officer. 

Bill’s besetting sin, or greatest joy, as you please, was perching on the 
driver’s seat of any kind of express, truck, or job wagon. 

It was within six weeks of the close of school when the truant officer 
said to Bill that if he would not play truant again till vacation he would 
get him a job as the driver of a team. This was the height of anticipatory 
glory for Bill, and he stayed by school for three weeks. 

His principal, Miss Post, was of the long-ago class of teachers, whose 
special delight was nagging, and the harder a fellow tried to be good the 
harder she tried to see how much he would stand and still be good. 

There was a limit with Bill, and she found it after three weeks of 
nagging. 

Parsons was notified, and found Bill perched high on the seat with a 
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truck driver. 

Bill was taken back to the school, and in the principal’s office Parsons 
had a session with Bill. Mr. Parsons’ limit had almost been reached. “Bill, 
you don’t love your mother.” Bill boo-hooed and pleaded that he did love 
his mother, oh, he did love his mother. 

“Then, Bill, you don’t love your father,” and Bill was even more 
demonstrative than before, protesting that he did, oh, he did love his father, 
and why should Mr. Parsons say he didn’t. 

“Then, Bill, you don’t love Miss Post.” 

“Oh, Mr. Parsons, oh, Mr. Parsons. Oh, oh,” and Bill boo-hooed 
more than before, and turning his face away from Parsons and Miss Post, 
he clasped his hands as in prayer, and looking appealingly to high heaven, 
exclaimed: “Oh, my God, what can I say?” 

That was too much for Parsons, decidedly too much for Miss Post, 
and, while Bill was facing the other way, they went out, Parsons laughing 
to burst, but Miss Post in tears. Neither spoke. Parsons went to the 
street and on his way. Miss Post went to one of the classes, and poor 
Bill, not understanding the situation, waited a while for them to come back, 
and when they did not he went to his schoolroom, took his seat and his 
book. He was never nagged again, played truant no more the remaining 
weeks, and when school closed a man sent for him to drive his team, and 
he is a teamster yet. 

Bill never knew what happened, or why it all happened, but Miss Post 
knew, for it was her brother-in-law who gave Bill his job, and for whom 


he is driving a team still. 
Journal of Education 


Happiness and Defectives 
Alexander Johnson 


No one can visit one of the great institutions for feeble-minded chil- 
dren without being impressed with the amount of time and thought and 
money that is devoted to mere amusement. The play of the children, their 
holiday joys, especially at such times as Christmas, the glorious Fourth and 
other red-letter days in the calendar, their birthday parties and summer 
picnics, are all treated as matters of prime importance. At least one occa- 
sion of joy in the shape of a dance or an entertainment must occur every 
week. Many schools have a regular camp in the woods, or by some lake 
or river side, to which groups of happy boys or girls, one after the other, 
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are taken throughout the summer for a glorious whole week’s frolic. 

The flower garden seems fully as important as the kitchen garden. 
Music and song have as much attention as food and clothing. Games, 
parties and dances are equally the business of the institution with schools 
and workshops. The maxim of one of the seven wise men of Boston, “Give 
us the luxuries of life, and we can dispense with the necessaries,” seems 
to prevail. 

The open secret is easily disclosed. The fact is that all these things 
that make for joy are not luxuries. They are the institution’s prime neces- 
sities. To do anything with the feeble-minded, the one essential prer 
requisite is Happiness. Every wise teacher and superintendent will tell you, 
“Make them happy, and you can do much with and for the feeble-minded. 
Fail in this, and your failure is total.” 

The Happiness motive prevails in every part of the successful institu- 
tion. In the school everything is done in a way to encourage, nothing to 
discourage, the pupil. If he models a bird’s nest in clay, the teacher says, 
“What a pretty nest, with four eggs! Now, let’s make another nest with 
the eggs round instead of square like these.’ He has a written spelling 
lesson of ten words, and when he hands it in the criticism is, “Good boy, 
you have six words right. Now, let’s try the next time to have seven, or 
even eight, spelled correctly.” The difference between the praise of “Six 
words RIGHT” and the blame of “Four words wronc” is the difference be- 
tween encouragement and discouragement, between joy and sorrow. 

In the workshop, praise for industry and good work is given without 
stint, and the worst blame allowed is the absence of praise, or in some 
rare cases that the badly done piece is given to another worker who will 
do it well and be praised for it. Nothing in the world makes an imbecile 
quite so happy as to Do something and be openly praised for it. 

In one institution we know, everything that you would call a task is 
made a privilege. In a case where the privilege is not valued it is taken 
away, and for a while the loser is not allowed to do either the work he has 
lost or any other. It’s wonderful how such “blessings brighten as they take 
their flight.” To rise on a winter’s morning one hour ahead of his fellows 
and go to a cold barn to milk four cows before breakfast, is a rare privilege, 
the loss of which is not to be lightly risked by carelessness of laziness. To 
milk the cow which gives the fullest pail is more than a privilege—it’s 
glory. To sweep the snow off the walks, to gather watermelons or dig 
potatoes, to carry your choicest melon or prettiest flower from your very 
own little garden to the superintendent yourself because you raised them— 
these are all great privileges and sources of joy. Even the melon you eat 
yourself gives less pleasure than the one the superintendent praises you 
for, and keeps on his desk to show everybody who comes into the office as 
the melon that came from your garden. 
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The teachers of the defectives have led the way in many educational 
reforms. Some wise teachers of the normal child have learned, from their 
example or out of their own hearts, -the error of discouragement, the 

_wonderful, lasting’ good of Happiness. The most successful teacher is the 
one wha best radiates Happiness in her schoolroom. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


A Human Tendency 


pew err te ter, ee ee 


THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT: 
Such rawness in a student is a shame; 
But lack of preparation is to blame. 
Tue HicH ScHooL PRINCIPAL: 
Good heavens! what crudity! The boy’s a fool; 
The fault, of course, is with the grammar school. 
THE GRAMMAR PRINCIPAL: 
Would that from such a dunce I might be spared! 
. They send them up to me so unprepared. 
THE PRIMARY TEACHER: 
Poor kindergarten blockhead! And they call 
That “preparation!” Worse than none at all. 
THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER: : 
Never such a lack of training did I see! ‘ 
What sort of person can the mother be? 
THe MorHeER: 
You stupid child! But then, you’re not to blame, 
Your father’s family are all the same. 
THE PHILOSOPHER: 
Shall father in his folks’ defense be heard? 
No! Let the mother have the final word. 





Current Events at the Training School 


Alice Morrison Nash 


MARCH. 
lst—Organization of the “Jumbo Club.” Special oyster supper for 
the laundry, boys. 
7th—Musicale given by Mr. Sieman and his friends. 
10th—First banquet of the “Jumbo Club.” 
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11th—Miss Hutchison entertained the “Good Boys’ Club.” 

11th—“Special Party” given by Fielding. 

14th—Moving picture entertainment. 

16th—Meeting of the “Thursday Night Club.” Mr. Coleman was 
the speaker. Topic: “Electricity.” 

17th—‘“Big Store.” 

18th—Opening of the base ball season. 

18th—A surprise party given by the Research Students for the Robi- 
son Boys. 

23d—Laundry Girls and the Wilbur Glee Club were given a special 
treat. 

24th—Rev. Lane entertained the children. 

25th—‘“Special Party” at Bridgeman given by Richard. 

28th—Musicale given by Messrs. Arnade and Nash, assisted by Morris 
Hudson, of Philadelphia; Miss Berault and Harold Bray, of Vineland; 
Messrs. Kelley and Hall, of the Training School, and the Training School 
Band. 

29th—Meeting of the “Kind Deeds Society.” 

APRIL. 

lst—A “Special Party” for the Maxham Girls, given by Miss Annie. 

2d—Rev. DeMaris attended our Sunday service and talked to the 
children. 

4th—Birthday Party for the March and April birthday children. 

6th—Meeting of the Thursday Night Club. Mr. Kelley was the 
speaker. Topic: “Music.” 

Sth—Sunday service. Miss Hayes, a field worker among the blind 
in New Jersey, and herself blind, spoke to the children. 

11th—Social gathering in the Maxham Parlors. Miss Richards and 
Miss Patterson, teachers in the New Hampshire Institution, were special 
guests of the evening. 

12th—Entertainment given by Misses Martz and Morris and the 
children in their classes. 

15th—In the evening, Easter Egg Dyeing Parties at North and South 
Cottages 

16th—Easter services in Garrison Hall. Forty children took part in 
the exercises. 

17th—Moving picture entertainment. 

20th—Social meeting of the Farmers’ Club and their friends. 

22d—Special party at Bridgeman given by Gilbert. 

25th—Blue Flower Meeting of the Kind Deeds Club. 

26th—Magic Lantern entertainment. 

29th—“Special Dinner Party” given by John. 
30th—Special musical service. 
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The Winter Training Class for Teachers 


Our twelve weeks’ course in training for teachers of special classes has 
just finished. Although the number present was small owing to the fact 
that very few teachers could afford the time and expense of leaving their 
schools, yet the course has proved very successful. The few that did 
attend worked well and improved every opportunity. The increased time 
over the summer course more than made up for the extra expense and those 
who took this course were able in the three months to make a more adequate 
study of the children and to acquire a very satisfactory knowledge of 
feeble-mindedness. They had the usual laboratory and schoolroom experi- 
ence with the lectures and original work. They all learned to give the 
Binet tests, and other tests that are used in the Laboratory and, in addition 
to that, each one carried through a small piece of research on the children 
and discovered things of interest to themselves which will later be pub- 
lished for the reading of those who are interested. 

Seven graduated on the night of April 27th and the next day departed 
for their homes, rather sorry on the whole that the course had come to 
an end. 

Our next diversion of this kind will be the suMMER couRSE of 
six weeks. 

This year the class will be twice as large as ever before, the demands 
for admission were so great that it was felt that we could not turn so many 
away. Consequently the trustees have come to the rescue and have pro- 
vided for the building of two small cottages which will accommodate 
about twelve each and this will enable us to add to the number that we have 
usually had. 

This course will begin on the 17th of July and last until the latter part 
of August. 

In September again begins the ten days’ course in training for physi- 
cians, especially those interested in medical inspection. This will be some- 
thing new and we look forward with pleasant anticipations to having a 
group of enthusiastic men here learning the problem of the backward and 
defective child from the physicians’ standpoint. 





Annual Day this year comes on June 14th. It is expected that there 
will be a large attendance. 
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The new apparatus on the playground for the girls is much appre- 
ciated and already a noticeable improvement is seen in those girls who for- 
merly had been unable to get out and enjoy themselves. Money for this 
apparatus was donated by the Summer Class of 1910. 





In the March Training School we gave a list of the estimated number 
of feeble-minded in the various states and territories with the number pro- 
vided for. This gave for the District of Columbia 1,103 as the estimated 
number, but credited them with none provided for. This came from the 
fact that we took our statistics from the institutions. The District of Co- 
lumbia has no institution of its own, but it provides for sixty-nine children 
elsewhere, as follows: 

Thirty-three at Elwyn, Pa.; twenty-one at Falls Church, Va.; four 
at the New Jersey Training School; eleven in boarding homes. 

We are glad to make this correction. 





The Paidological Staff met on April 15th. There was a good attend- 
ance. The time was taken up in discussing the various activities of the 
Research Department since the last meeting and in looking over the grounds. 
Several new members were present and all enjoyed meeting these new 
people. Although Professor Johnstone was unexpectedly called away and 
was much missed at the meeting, yet it was counted very successful and, as 
usual, enjoyable. We were especially glad to have with us Prof. Carl 
Huber, of the University of Michigan and the Wistar Institute of Anatomy 
in Philadelphia, and Professor Marvin, of Rutgers College. The latter 
gave a little account of an attempt of his to extend the Binet Scale of Intel- 
ligence to Measure the Intelligence of College Students. The result was 
excellent. 


Special Class Department 


NEWTON CENTRE, Mass. 

After four years we are really seeing some most encouraging results. 
Both the Superintendent of Schools and the Master of our building are 
most hearty in co-operation and much interested in what was gained from 
the summer at Vineland. I have used the Binet tests for every child and 
found it helpful in determining the point from which to work with the child. 
It is often so hard not to expect more than we ought and to realize that a 
big fifteen year old boy is only capable of doing what ought to be required 
of an eight, ten or twelve-year old, as the case may prove. But his record 
sheets help keep his limited powers freshly before me and give me more 
patience in working with him. 

This year the Special Class is mingling more than ever before with the 
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children in the other grades. If a child develops well in any one subject 
or line of work so that he can do as well therein as an average normal 
child, he goes into a grade for that lesson or subject and into the grade 
nearest his own age or size. His manhood is aroused, his self-respect and 
a certain pride begin to assert themselves and often he surprises us by what 
he can do. He comes back to his own room after the period eager to work 
harder than ever, and realizing his own weaknesses. Of course, we attempt 
this only after the child has been with us some months, or perhaps a year 
or more, and has gained ability to do things. 

One boy who was in the room two years is now wholly in a 6A grade 
and going to make good in the rest of his life, though always slow. We 
have two boys who take much manual work with other boys even older than 
they. One of these also takes reading in a 6th grade, but all other work 
in our room; the second takes history and geography in a 5th grade, but 
gymnastics in a 7th; still another boy is doing story-telling work in a 4th 
grade. This last boy’s improvement has been a delight to the whole school, 
for he is a high moron and would have been in a reformatory without the 
“special room.” He is a good lad, only started wrong and with weak will 
power at first. One of our girls is taking cooking and sewing in various 
classes, as the home work will be her life duty. She can do that and 
nought else. 

Of course, the working up to this point with these children has been a 
slow process, and there are some, the institutional cases, who ought never to 
be with normals. 

We are happy just now because a school nurse has been installed. She 
seems much in earnest and will be a great help. 

Copying the Vineland method, I have found many errands for both 
boys and girls to do about the building and in the stores and homes, involv- 
ing more and more responsibility as the child proves his fitness. These 
children have been greatly helped by so doing and several parents have 
spoken of the noticeable usefulness and self-reliance at home. I find that 
in all the work the parents are delighted with every good result and very 
anxious to help if they are told what to do. 

New schools are being started in various suburbs about Boston and 
people in this and neighboring cities are more interested in the work than 
ever before. There come to us many visitors who seem eager to know what 
can be done and ought to be done. 

SPOKANE, WASH. 

Superintendent Watson writes: “We have opened our school for de- 
fectives in charge of a teacher who has had several years’ experience in 
institutions for the care of such children. I wish she might have your 
training, and possibly we can arrange for her or some other teacher to take 
your training later on.” 














PHYSICIANS 
MEDICAL INSPECTION 








A Special Ten Day’s Session will 
be held at the Training School 
& September 5th to 15th inclusive 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


DR. WALTER S. CORNELL 


Courses of Lectures on Feeble-Mindedness from the Social, 
Educational, Psychological and Medical sides and on 
Medical Inspection will be given 
TUITION AN BOARD 
FOR THE SESSION $20. 














For further information Address 
’ E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt. 
AT 
VINELAND, N. J. 





YOU 


will be answered promptly if you drop us a postal 
card asking about 


TRAINING 
DISCIPLINE 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

MEDICAL TREATMENT 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 


THE ADMISSION OF PUPILS 
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HOW do vou spend your MONE Y? 


You like to SEE your money go direct to the one 
who appeals to you for sympathy. You are willing 
to help to support a defective child 


But the number is increasing every year 


Will you use your influence and your money for the 
prevention of this condition, thereby lifting the bur- 
den upon society and creating a safer atmosphere: 
for your child to live in? In every 100 children in 
the first five grades in the public schools, at least 
two are feeble-minded. Is YOUR child learning 


HABITS FROM ONE OF THESE? 


The Department of Research, at the Training 
School, at Vineland, N. J., is endeavoring to pre- 
vent feeble-mindedness and like conditions by study- 
ing the problem from every side and giving informa- 
tion and advice as to the methods of recognizing, 
caring for, studying and checking mental deficiency. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP .° 


Send your check to-day to 


GEORGE DAVIDSON, Treasurer 
Vineland, N. J. 


200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all pou have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically pared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask ag jy my or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
pve t Je ral jer po bp gr 
postage stamps, and we w pou express, 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








